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A blooming garden, 
Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parrerreé. 
PROGRESS OF LOVE, 
Letter UL. 
Messrs. Editors, 

I shall weary you with my communi- 

cations, for there is no subject upon 
which f delight to write more than this. 
My words seem to flow from my very 
soul. [send you them just as they come, 
yeu must therefore take them as you can 
get them. You are at liberty to make 
such alterations as you think proper in 
their composition, so their sentiment re- 
mains the same. 
_ But to proceed. Too great a length of 
time had elapsed since I had been in 
company with Miss Marian E , the 
charming theme of my epistles, to think 
of paying her a visit alone. I hesitated 
to ask sister to accompany me, because 
I was aware she would consider it an ex- 
cellent subject to exercise her quizzing a- 
bilities upon. ‘There is nothing with which 
Ihave less patience thana proficient in the 
art of teazing, and the more impatience 
One exhibits in the combat of wit, the 
more complete is the triumph of your an- 
tagonist. A thousand times I have re- 
flected upon and condemned my irreso- 
lution at Mr. E—’s door, as described 
in my last letter. 

Last Monday evening I was at leisure, 





parlour windows, ruminating upon this 
subject (which is ever first in my mind) 
and endeavoured to think upon some plan 
again to procure an interview. <A 
number suggested themselves in succes- 
sion but they were all rejected, and | was 
about abandoning all hopes when my 
sister put her hand upon my shoulder, 
[ looked up: she was dressed for either 
visiting or walking. “Come along, bro- 
ther,” said she, “ You must go witli me.” 
** And where pray, is that?” answered I, 
*to gad about the streets I suppose. I 
cant, go, Hetty.” « Oh! but you must,” re- 
plied Henrietta, “ Iwas this afternoon in- 
vited by a very beautiful and accomplish- 
ed young lady to attend at a party of hers 
this evening, and particularly requested 
to bring you along.” * You know Hetty, 
I detest such chattering, noisy meetings, 
I can compare them to nothing but a 
collection of East India roquets.” 
“ ‘Fake care brother,” rejoined Henrietta, 
‘should Marian E know you made 
such hyperbolical ee with her 
party you might perhaps, affront her 
ladyship.” “ Marian’s party! is it?” E 
exclaimed, with surprise,and I fear, ill 
concealed joy; “ Marian’s party! oh, 
ho! you should have given me some no- 
tice. I have not dressed at all—I must 
go and dress.” “Qh! you need not care 








haying no engagement. I sat af one of the 


about that,” returned Henrietta, ironi- 
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cally, “ As you only go among a parcel of 
paroquets, you know. “ Comealong,”’ con- 
tinued she, opening the door and taking 
me by the arm, “1 never saw you look so 
well in my lifes vou will look none the 
better for dressing an hour or two.” | 
complied as you may suppose, but with 
affected unwillingness, although I was 
really glad at heart. 

We soon arrived at Mr. F—’s. As I 
mounted the steps [ reco!lected the ad- 
venture communicated in my last letter. 
The bell was rung. My heart swelled in 
my breast with alternate fear, anxiety and 
joy, and when a soft footstep approached 
the door, f lost all power of speech or 
motion.—It was Marian! I bowed but 
could not speak. * Good evening, good 
eveaing!” said she with laughing vivaci- 
ty si had al:nost given you over. Walk 
in, walk in.”? As she uttered the saluta- 
tion her countenance exhibited the plea- 
sure she appeared to enjoy in her bosom 
at meeting with us, and she invelunta- 
rily, as it were, gave us each a hand. Oh! 
I shall never forget the sensations of the 
moment when [ trembling took her lily 
hand within wine. We followed her, as 
she danced with a sprightly air before us 
into the parlour. IT stood a moment lost 
in admiration of such affability, and grace; 
but sister soon recovered me by asking 
why | stood? [ blushed and entered the 
room. Around it, were arranged the com- 
pany in such brilliant order that L could 
not withstand their united gaze. Imme- 
diately upon my entrance [ placed my- 
aelf before the first vacant chair, as 1 ex- 
pected [ would be somewhat embarras- 
sed, for | had new begun to hold the fair 
sex in far greater respect, and to cen- 
sure myself for neglecting their compa- 
nv as | had heretofore done. The intro- 
duction being concluded. [ sank upon the 
chair which I had taken care to have 
near at hand, but what was my surprize, 
mv confusion, when instead of falling into 
the chair, a much softer seat and sudden 
scream informed me that | had sat upon 
a lady’s lap! [ was up in an instant, offer- 
e:l a thousand anologies, while my whole 
fraine perspired from every pore, and the 
company blushing, hid their faces in 
their retienles and handkerchiefs. ft ap- 
peared that after [ had bowed to the com- 
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pany, this lady who had arisen with the 
rest upon my entrance, and was the or. 
ginal occupier of the chair of which {was 
abg@it to take possession, reassumed yop 
seat, and | immediately sat upon her lap! 
Abashed by this unfortunate fue pas, | 
was overwhelmed with perplexity. when 
in looking around for another seat [ found 
them all occupied. Had [ have been ac- 
customed to polite company I might per. 
haps have found some employment while 
the servant ran to bring one, but having 
lost all self-possession by the first acci- 
‘leut, J was not likely te recover it now, 
{ stood in the middle of the fioor like an 
idevt, chewing my tooth-pick and rattling 
my watch-chain. At length seeing a low- 
chair in one corner, 1 drew it up asa 
substitute until I should obtain another, 
It was much lower than | anticipated, 
and I therefore came down upon it with 
the weight of a Fallstaff. ‘To tup the cli- 
max, | had scarcely looked around and 
remarked how much the company were 
elevated ahove me, before the legs gave 
way and [| rolled upon the floor. They 
all laughed immoderately, for they were 
hardly able to restrain their risibility at 
the ludicrousness of my situation before. 
I just recovered my feet as Marian en- 
tered the room followed by a servant 
with chairs. She had been absent during 
the latter scene, but arrived soon enough 
to perceive what had happened, “ ‘7 
Mr. ——"’said she to me, * 1 fear that 
unlucky chair has played you a trick. 
[tis ever in the way; | thought I had put 
it away in one corner.” ‘The tumult that 
reigned within me prevented my answer- 
ing. and | took a seat without making 4 
reply. The company were teo polite to 
coatinue an unmannerly laugh before 
the cause of it, but for some time | ob- 
served an occasional titter, which whether 
directed to me or not, | ascribed to my- 
self, and it oceasioned a succession of 
disagreeable sensations. However, they 
soon appeared to have forgotten my mis- 
fortunes in the social chatter which they 
resumed. 

After I had sufficiently recovered to 
look about me, I found myself seated be- 
tween Marian KE—and another young lat. 
With the latter 1 felt no inclination © 
converse, but to the former 1 immediaie 
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ly addressed myself, I assured her that 
being unused to any company but that 
of a few select literary friends, 1 felt 
that want of ease which is so neces- 
sary to be possessed of upen our ent- 
rance into that of the other sex. She 
made every allowance; declared that such 
circumstances were not uncommon by any 
means, atid that the chair with breken 
legs had given almost every one that 
visited the house similar falls. Plea- 
sed to find that L was not the only 
wight that had been laughed at for the 
same thing, 1 soon drowned all chagrin. 
and diverted myseli with reflecting upun 
the comical figure 1 must have made. 

in casting my eyes around the circle 
which was here formed, I could not but 
remark how easy and polite as related to 
the smallest minutiae of good breeding 
most of the young men were, and con- 
trasting their address with my own, ! 
saw numerous deficiencies in it. They 
appeared to have studied every thing, 
and yet every thing seemed to be done 
without study. There was grace and 
ease in every action, and yet every ac- 
tion was performed with apparent inat- 
tention. Whatever they spoke seemed 
calculated to gratify the ear of the one to 
whom it was addressed, while [ studied 
so long what te sav and was so apprehen- 
sive of being incorrect, that 1 could 
scarcely support a familar dialogue, much 
less give fluency to my words. 1 envied 
those whe were so much my superiors, 
and would have exchanged without hesi- 
tation, all my classical knowledge for 
these accomplishments. 

From the contemplation of those I en- 
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sed my heart to palpitate with delight. 
We bade them good night. 
Thus I have given you a brief history 
of my first visit. It was indeed discou- 
raging at first, but encouraging in the 
greatest degree at the conclusion. 
‘That evening has given a new turn to 
ny studies. Lavoisier’s Chemistry is ex- 
changed for Chesterfield’s Letters; } take 
private Jessons of a dancing master, and 
employ all my leisure moments in learn- 
ing the notes on my flute. ‘To the latter 
| have devoted so much attention, (for of 
all music, Marian says, she admires it 
most,) that I have given the whole family 
the head-ache, and am now obliged to 
carry my gamut either up in the garret 
out of hearing, or into the cellar, as sister 
advises, to scare the rais away. Uf the 
two ] have chosen the former. However, I 
care very little for their jests, as every 
one, how proficient se ever, must have 
begun to learn at one time or other. But 
this morning, I had almost forgotten to 
mention, in practicing some of the first 
steps and skipping about in imitation of 
my dancing master, I shook the reom in 
such a manner as to break a set of china 
in the sideboard, which my mother esti- 
mates very highly, having been purcha- 
sed at her marriage. This will be the 
subject of conversation at everymeal these 
six months. All at present. 
Yours, &c. 
U. C. BIUS, 
bene SE 
For the Parterre. 
THE GRAVE OF THE STRANGER. 


Where the willow.tree droops o’er the weary’s 
last rest, 


vied, I now turned my attention to the} And the wild-rose of spring ‘round his pillowis 


object 1 admired. We commenced an 


flaunting, 


informal discourse that continued the}And the hermit of air, from his love-endear’d 


whole evening, and which served to rivet 
my heart still stronger to hers. ‘The 
hours flew rapidly away until the watch- 
us of the lateness of the 
Before we parted, Marian re-} And retired from the tumult of worldly confu- 


men warned 
evening. 


quested that we should be more uncere- 


nest, 
4 plaintive repose to his spirit is chaunting; 


Far withdrawn from the path by the traveller 
trod, 


sion, 


Monious in our visits, and make them|The stranger lies wrapt by the green swelling 


more frequent, adding, that she certainly 
would return them. [ conceited | saw in 
4 glance that I received and a slight blush 
that ov erspread her cheek, that she was 


not displeased with me, an idea that cau 


sod, 
In the slumber of deep and unbroken seclusion 


There no urn proudly rising, is taught to re- 
hearse : 
The decds of the wise, or the fearless in danger 
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Not Friendship’s last tribute, the rudely etch’d 
verse, 
Appears to emblazon the fame of the stranger. 


As an altar of refuge he flew to our clime, 

From the scourge of despair and the arrow of 
anguish; 

Misfortune had wither’d the rose of his prime, 

And consign’d him on Penury’s bosom to lan- 
gush. 


Like a desolate pilgrim, in life’s dreary path 

He struggled awhile with the whirlwind and 
storm, 

But truitless the contest' a prey to their wrath, 

He sinks in the tempests that shatter’d his form. 


Hope illumined no beacon on death’s stormy 

1 catetl bis lise sigh iw to thiend or connec. 

Wo hand wiped his brow, and no eye wak’d to 

fete Galle his last pang with the glance of af- 
fection. 


No widow oft visits this home of the dead, 
When day has departed, to linger and pray, 
The tears of bereavement ne’er sprinkle the bed 
Where the bones of the stranger are mould’ ring 

away. Vv. 


——D ea -- 


For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 17. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 


There is nothing more useful to the 
juvenile mind, than an early introduction 
into female company. ‘The human intel- 
lect requires some kind of resuscitation, 
and seme moments of leisure from the 
toil and attention of severe and labori- 
ous duties. Labour, when unintermitted, 
soon wearies, and even the acquisition 
of knowledge, however gratifying to the 
inquisitive propensities of youth, would 
become irksome and tedious, were it not 
occasionally enlivened by repose and en- 
joyment. If we admit then that recrea- 
tion and amusement are necessary to 
youth, where can they be supposed to 
find them more consonzopt to their taste. 
or more congenial with their tempers and 
habits, than in the circle of female at- 
traction. There is a natural sympathyjc 
which exists between the two sexes, even 
in their tender years, before they become 
conscious of the power of wit and beauty. 


name of love, which induces them to geek 
each others company, and to feel a gra. 
tification in this interesting communion, 
Too frequently the commands of auster. 
ty, or the taunts of malevolence deter the 
ingenious youth from mingling with so. 
cieties which would have improked both 
his mind and manners, and, for want of 
such resource, induces him to visit those 
haunts of idleness and dissipation, which 
corrupt, and enervate, and finally de stroy 
all the virtuous habits and moral princi- 
ples of the soul. 

The females of the present day, are 
distinguished for their encouragement of 
literature, and their attachment to litera. 
ry pursuits. They have attained to that 
enviable refinement of language which is 
pure without being fastadious, and classi- 
cal without pedantry, to which few of the 
other sex can aspire, and which is in ge. 
neral a correct model of colloquial ele. 
gance. ‘Their opportunities for cultivat- 
ing the taste, and impreving the lighter 
decorations and embellishments of life, 
have not only been more numerous but 
hetter employ ed than our own. They are 
esteemed the umpires in all that relates 
to the minor morals and domestic regula- 
tions of society, and their judgment | ia 
considered the ultimate appeal in wost 
watters of fancy and imagination. The 
mildness of their tempers, and the win. 
ning gentleness of their manners, soltea 
and. ameliorate the harsher habits and 
sterner virtues of mankind, and give to 
the rude and shapeless mass its form and 
polish, An association with them, bezets 
that ease and freedom of address and de- 
portment, which characterizes the finish- 
ed gentleman, and captivates at the first 
appearance. 

The mind of youth, active, volatile and 
incustrious, requires some motive to keep 
its faeulties in perpetual exercise. 
those of utility and importance are not 
presented, it will embrace others, either 
trivial OF injurious, Thus, if not accus- 
tomed to the society of females in th eit 
hours of leisure, they will recur to the 

company of their own sex, and foo eiten 
to the most abandoued and profligate part 
of it. Here, instead of having their mat- 
ners and morals chastened and purified, 





or before they are acquainted with the 


they will become depraved and poiluteé. 
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Debauchery and excess debilitate the per- 
gon, enervate the freme and poongeestebr) 
us from performing those duties which our 
situation in life mpposes. Those, on the 
contrary, who associate with the setter 
sex, experience an incentive to all that is 
estimable and excellent. It is their aun 
to please their company, and this can on 
ly be done by a scrupulous attention to 
the essentials of politeness: by a regard 
to neatness and propriety of dress and 
behaviour, and by the cultivation of} 
those talents and graces which soften and 
cement the civil relations of lite, 

Among the beneficial consequences re- 
sulting to youth from an association with 
respectable female society, is a scrupulous 
attention to their demeanor, to their ha- 
bits, and above all in importance, a cau- 
tious particularity in regard to the choice 
of our acquaintance. In the gerteel clas 
ses of women none of the other sex but 
those of the most unblemished character 
can sain admission. A fondness for their 
company is, therefore, an incentive to 
rectitude and morality. An indiscretion 
at once hanishes him from thuse circles of | 
refinement, and schools of sentiment. wit, 
aril politeness. Would we desire, there- 
fure, te retain our rank in their estima- 
tion we willbe vigilant in the serutiny of; 
our actions and our habits, exerting the 
utmost care that we digress not from the 
path of prudence and propriety. 

Man, like the ore of the most servicea- 
ble of metals, is found rough and unpol- 
ished. He requires the refining hand of 
woman to free him from the gross and 
eoarse particles which have entered into 
his composion, and to render him useful; 
to soften his nature and give it proper 
impressions and that brilliancy and bent. 
which at once renders him of ornament 
and utility. 


For the Parterre. 
TO Mrs. 


Yes, I did love thee once, and oh, 
! could adore thee still as true, 
If pride forbade it not; but no! 
Another loves and—triumphs tao! 





Oh! when I heard the fatal tale, 
That tore the bonds of love apart — 
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And when I saw thy cheek grow pale, 
i thought the chords of life would part. 


‘I view’d the strugglings of thy breast, 


As thou reveal’dst the trath to me— 
And own'd "till then that thou wert bless’d, 
in thinking Lhad ceased to be. 


*[ pity and forgive”.—though now, 

A wand’rer o’er the world 1 rove, 
Stranger to pleasure’s cheerful glow, 
Since doom’d to part from her | love, 


Evua, "twill cause some bitter pain, 
(As time shall slowly weur away,) 
When mem’ry shall the past proclaime= 
The sorrows of this fatal day. 


{ must away!—Farewell to thee! — 
But oh! to Love, lt never can — 

No; that, whilst life remains, must be 
The tenant of the wand’ring man. 


EpMounp. 
Washington City, April 12, #817. 


For the Parterre. 
FRIENDSHIP. 
“For is there aught so fair, 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 


In nature’s fairest forin, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship.” 


Friendship may be considered as one 
of the most sublime emotions of which 
the human mind is susceptible. Without 
its influence, the world would seem a 
dreary desert, with naught to gratily 
the eye, presenting little to the traveller 
but care, anxiety, and disappointments; 
without any hope of alleviation but in the 
cold embraces of the tomb. 

Friendship gives a zest to all our plea- 
sures, renders happiness more perfect, 
and in the hour of distress the kind so- 
licitude of a friend dissipates, in a degree, 
the recollection of mistortune. 

In speaking of this feeling, we are to 
observe a distinction between it and in- 
timacy. Though they are often confound- 
ed, yet there is a great dissimilarity be- 
tween them. We are not to imagine there 
is friendship in the empty professions so 
trequently lavished in fashionable circles, 
compliments that spring from mere po- 
liteness, or more generally, base flattery; 
customary praise, rather than the re- 
fined sentiments of the soul. Nor does 





friendship consist in long and uninter- 
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rupted familiarity, as a similarity of tastes 
and dispositions may have prevented its 
discontinuance, or a natural good humour 
and affability may have rendered the in- 
tercourse more durable. ‘True friendship 
may be defined as a communion of souls. 
Although the inclinations may be dilfe- 
reat, the pursuits and the pleasures must 
be the same. There must exist a recip. 
rocity of affection which prompts us to 
prefer the enjoyment and happiness of 
our friend to our own, or, in other words, 
to love him better than ourselves. A mu- 
tual sympathy must be felt which will re- 
turn tear for tear, sigh for sigh, and 
smile for simile. Which will anticipate 
the wishes: which will penetrate the most 
secret recesses of the mind, and which 
will ever keep the welfare and happiness, 
of the one we so esteem, in immediate 
view. Soul must amalgramate with soul, 
and heart palpitate with heart. 





Affected and sincere friends are rea- 
dily distinguishable by their carriage and| 
their conduct. The latter suffer no op-| 
portunity to escape of acquainting tis with 
our failings. in a private manner. and 
pointing out the means of remedying thems 
the former ijatter all our foibles, and 
perceive in our most invenial follies, 
jadgment and address. 

Wea!th at all times procures us a nume- 
rous retinue of such friends, who will 
cleave to us in our prosperity, but are all 
frightened away when Fortune frowns. 
Those of the opposite cast, on the con- 
trary, although they seem to hestow us 
comparative inattention when we repose 
on the lap of plenty, and dream in hap- 
piness, yet when their assistance or con- 
dolence is most needed. they will be ever 
realy to offer us all the aid and consola- 
tien in their power. 

** 4 generous friendship nocold medium knows, 

Warms with one love, with one resentment 
grlaws; 

One should onr interests and our passions he; 

My friend must slight the man who injures me.” 


“ With three sorts of men savs De 





Sacy) enter into no serious friendship; 


the ungrateful man, the mul tiloquieus| 


man, and the coward. ‘The rst cannot 
prize your favours; the second cannot; 
keep your council, and the third dare not 
vindicate your honour.” 


‘your concern for pleasing others arise p 
from innate benevolence, it never fails¢f 
success; if from a vanity te excel, its dit f 
appointment is no less certain. What i. 
call an agreeable man, is he who 18 @F 
dowed with the natural bent to do acct f 
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Plutarch thus describes a friend;—« A, 
to the person of whom we are to make 
friend, he must be endowed with virtue, 
asa thing in itself lovely and desirable, 
which censists of a sweet and obliging 
temper of mind, and a lively readiness jy 
doing good offices. ‘To this, a familia 


conversation must be added, for the per. [~ 


son whom we desire to make our friend, | 


must not be casually picked up at ata. | 
vern or an eating-house, nor at the pro. | 
miscuous meeting of a horse race; but |~ 


one chosen upon a long and mature deli. [ 


beration, confirmed by settled converse.” |~ 


RIN ALDO, 
oe 


For the Parterre. 


THE DECEMBER MOON, 

O coldly blows the air of mght, 

From lonely wilds and steeps of snow: 
While foaming in their rapid flight, 

The angry waters chafe below; 
And closely dance the shadowy crowds, 
Along the icy hills of Doon; 
li from Aurora’s path of clouds, 
Breaks forth the sweet December Moon. 


ve 
tr) 


Fair huntress of the Idaean mount, 
Rest thee on Ocean’s purple bed, 
Wiisle we, in retrospect, recount, 
The blissful times forever fled; 
And scan fair Childhood’s happier day, 
Full sweet, but flown, alas! to soon; 
And bless the hours, we pass’d away,— 
Beneath the cold, December Moon. 


Oh ves! ’tis pleasant, as we tread, 
Thro’ chequered life’s uneertain mace, 
By musing retrospection led, 
To trace the scenes of former days: 
Those days which flew so sweetly by, 
So free from care, so light and boon; 
And raise to thee the tearful eye, 
Charm ofour sports, December Moon. 
MONTALDE 


THE ART OF PLEASING. 
Principibus placuisse viris non ultime 
laus est. Creech. 
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The desire of pleasing makes a mane f 


ereeable or unwelcome to those with whom § 
he converses, according to the motive from 


which that inclination appears to flow. 
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P subjected to go and ceme at the will of 


tale things froma delight he takes in 
them merely as such; and the affectation 
of that character is what constitutes a 
lop. Under these leaders one may draw 
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his master, but the other gives up his very 
soul, he is prostituted to speak and pro- 
fesses to think after the mode of him 
whom he courts. This servitude to a 


up all those who make any manner of|patron, in an honest nature, would be 


fixure, except adumb show. A rational! 
and select conversation is composed of 


nore grievous to that of wearing his live- 
ry; therefore we will speak of those me- 


persons, who have the talent of pleasing thods only which are worthy and inge- 


with delicacy of sentiments flowing from 
habitual chastity of thought; but mixed 
company is frequently made up of pre- 
tenders to mirth, and is usually pestered 
with constrained, obscene, and painful 
witticisms. Now and then you meet with 


nious. 

The happy talent of pleasing either 
those above you or below you, seems to 
be wholly owing to the opinion they have 
of your sincerity. This quality is to at- 
tend the agreeable man in all the actions 


a man, so exactly formed for pleaging, that/of his life; and I think there need no more 


it is no matter what he is doing or saying. 


be said in honour of it, than that it is 


that is to say, that there needsno manner|what forces the approbation even of your 


ef importance in it, to make upon every 
body who hears or beholds him. 
licity is not the gift of nature only, but 
must be attended with happy circumstan- 


‘yz’ ° 
opponents. The guilty man has an hon- 


This fe-jour for the judge who with justice pro- 


nounces against him the sentence of 
death itself. The author of the sentence 


ces, which add a dignity to the familiar/at the head of this paper, was an excel- 


behaviour which distinguishes him whom 
we call an agreeable man. 


carpus. He is in the viyour of his age 


-and the gaiety of life, but has passed 


lent Judge of human life, and passed his 


It is from thisjown in company the most agreeable that 
» that every body loves and esteems Poly- 


ever was in the world. dugustus lived 
amongst his friends, as if he had his for- 
tune to make in his own court: candour 


through very conspicuous scenes in it;jand affability accompanied with as much 


theugh no soldier, he has shared the dan- 
ver.and acted with great gallantry and 


power as ever mortal was vested with, 
were what made him in the utmost man- 


venerosity ona decisive day of battle. ‘Tojner agreeable among a set of admirable 
lave those quatities which only make other}men who had thoughts too high for am- 
men conspicuous in the world, as it were|bition, and views too large to be grati- 


supernumerary to him. is a circumstance 
which gives weight to his most indifferent 
actions; for as a known credit is ready 
cash to a trader, so is acknowledged merit 
immediate distinction, and serves in the 


place of equipage to a gentleman. ‘This 


renders Potycarpus graceful in wirth, im- 


| portant in business, and regarded with 
love. in every ordinary occurrence. But 


not to dwell upon characters which have 
such particular recommendations to our 


| hearts, let us turn our thoughts rather to 


the methods of pleasing which must carry 
men through the world who cannot 
pretend to such advantages. Falling in 
with the particular humour or manner of 
one above you, abstracted from the gene- 
ral rules of good behaviour, is the life of 
a slave. A parasite differs in nothing 
from the meanest servant, but that the 
footman hires himself fur bodily labour. 


fied by what he could give them in the 
disposal of an empire, without the plea- 
sures of their mutual conversation. A 
certain Unanimity of Taste and Judg- 
ment, which is natural to all of the same 
order in the species, was the band of this 
society; and the emperor assumed no 
figure in it, but what he thought was his 
due trom his private talents and qualifi- 
cations, as they contributed to advance 
the pleasures and sentiments of the com- 
pany. 

Cunning people, hypocrites. all who are 
but half virtuous, or half wise, are incapa- 
ble of tasting the refined pleasure of such 
an equal company ascould wholly exclude 
the regard of fortune in their conversa- 
tions. Horace,in the discourse from whence 
I take the hint of the present speculation, 
lays down excellent rules for conduct in 
conversation with men of power; but he 
speaks it with an air of one who had no 
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need of such an application for any thing’ 
which related to himself. it shows he un- 
derstood what it was to be a skilful cour- 
tier, by just admonitions against importu- 
nity, and showing how forcible it was to 
speak modestly of your own wants. There 
is indeed something so shameless in tak- 
ing all opportunities to speak of your own 
alfairs, that he who is guilty of it towards 
him: on whom he depends, fares like the 
beggar, who expuses his sores, which in- 
stead of moving compassion, makes the 
man he begs of, turn away from the ob- 
ject. 

{ cannot tell what is become of him, but 
I remember about sixteen years ago an 
honest fellow, who so justly understood 
how disagreeable the mention ur appear- 
ance of his wants would make hin, that | 
have often reilected upon him as a coun- 
terpart of ZJrus, whom I have formerly 
meotioned, This man, whom | have miss- 
ed for some years in my walks, and have 
heard was someway employed about the 
army. made it a maxim, that good wigs, 
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Sentleman, so may ¥, to my reads 

abridge my instructions, aud finish tie 

Art of Pleasing, in a word, be ricn. 
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CHEMICAL DEFINETION OF Loy. 


Love is a compound passion of varions 
heterogeneous simple feelings. It eflerves. 
ces with jealousy and despair, and has yy 
many instances caused a precimtation, 


It dissolves with sympathy and colours |” 
upon exposure. It absorbs the mind and | 


decomposes it upou the approach of the 
. *- . . 
object Of attachment. Love, in its pure 


commonly to be met with, has many for. |) 


eign ingredients, such as desire, ambition 
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delicate linen, and a cheerful air, were to 
a poor dependent, the same that working: 
touls are toa poor artificer. It was no 
smal! entertainment to me, who knew his! 
circumstances, to see him, who had tasted 
two days. attribute the thinness they told 
him of to the vivlence of some gallantries 
he had lately been guilty of. ‘lhe skilful 
dissembler carried this on with the ut- 
most address; and if any suspected his 
affairs were narrow, it was attributed to 
indulging himself in some fasinonable 
vice, rather than an irreproachable pover- 
ty, which saved his credit with those on 
whom he depended. 

‘The main art is to be ag little trouble- 
gome as you ean, and make ail you hope 


evil interpretation on a!! their doings; he 
lieth on the watch, and meditates mis 
chief; but the detestation of man pursi 
eth him: he is crushed as a spider in bis 
own web. 

——— 


He who can pay homage to the truly 
despicable, is truly contemptible. 





He, whose pride oppresses the humble, 
may perhaps be humbled, but will never 
be humble. 

He who can subdue his own anger it 
more than strong; who can allay another's 





for come rather as a favour from your 
tron than claim from you. But | am} 
ere prating of what is the method of 
pleasing, so as to succeed in the world, 
when there are crowds who have, in city, 
town, court, and country, arrived at con- 
siderable acquisitions, and yet seem inca- 
able of acting in any constant tenor of 
lite, but have cone ou from one successful 
error to another: therefore | think I may 
shorten this inquiry after the method df 
pleasing; and as the old Beau said to his 


is more than wise; hold fast on him whe 
can do both. 
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state, is produced from a congeniality of [7 
soul, but that description which is mos] 





and vanity but it may be easily discover. 77 
ed by its attraction for gold and beav.} 
de Evsesivs, : 


The envious man endeavours to depre f 
ciate those who excel him; he putteth an [7 
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